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Ghe Sonth African Outlook 


The worst speak something good ; if all want 
sense, God takes a text, and preaches Patience. 
George Herbert. 


* * * * 


A blank Cheque. 

The Minister of Native Affairs is asking the country 
somewhat peremptorily for a blank cheque, admitting at 
the same time that it will be a very large one indeed. It 
argues considerable nerve in a comparative novice to take 
this line, but he has on his hands a task demanding nerve, 
of the right kind. Nevertheless there will be difficulties. 
On the one hand he is not frank enough about what his 
policy is going to look like when it is in full operation : 
much of it—the rehabilitation of the Reserves, for instance 
—will command general approval and raise no demur, but 
too much of it is vague and obviously half-baked as yet. 
On the other hand he is disquietingly over-frank about his 
determination to have no truck with any effort to find a 
truly national policy. He proposes to gather round him a 
team of ‘‘ yes-men”’ and go ahead. Natives and Euro- 
peans alike must swallow his plans whole or “be quiet 
now ”’ until they see ‘‘ whether apartheid is a boomerang 
which rebounds upon their own heads.” (A bounding 
boomerang is a somewhat novel conception, but the trans- 
lation may be responsible for that.) 

We have looked without success in all that Dr. Verwoerd 
is reported to have said so far for any plan to provide 
adequate consultation with the African people on this 
matter of their future. Is anything more certain than that 


they are not in any mood today to accept unquestioningly 
the Minister’s word that all is going to be well? He is 
obviously looking round for those Africans who will 
approve of his policy, and is prepared to make it worth 
their while, but whether such persons would fairly repre- 
sent their people does not seem to concern him as much 
as it might. 

South Africa as a whole is deeply burdened about the 
whole problem. She is developing a conscience in regard 
to it, but she is hardly docile enough to accept without 
criticism a policy or a method which deals so lightly both 
with facts and also with some of the fundamentals of 
democracy. 

* a * a 
A Shortsighted View. 

According to a report in the Bantu World of 
23rd December, Dr. J. S. Moroka, President-General of 
the African National Congress, made a personal explana- 
tion when faced with a motion at the annual Congress for 
his expulsion as he had not resigned from the Natives 
Representative Council, in accordance with the programme 
of action decided on in December, 1950. In the course of 
his explanation Dr. Moroka is said to have declared that he 
did not go to the Natives Representative Council guided 
by any belief that there was something good in it : he said 
he went to the Council to embarrass it. In the first two 
years, he had done nothing, but, later, after careful study 
of necessary action to pursue, he had brought about the 
1946 adjournment and deadlock attendant thereto. After 
his statement the Congress unanimously adopted a motion 
expressing full confidence in Dr. Moroka, and intimation 
was made that he was resigning from the Natives Repre- 
sentative Council as from 31st December, 1950. 

Dr. Moroka’s statement may have satisfied the Congress 
momentarily, but we feel that on the long view it was bad. 
For long the present Government has held that the 
members of the Natives Representative Council were not 
acting in a bona fide manner but were only using the Council 
in order to create trouble. Dr. Moroka has handed them 
first-hand evidence. We know of no better excuse that 
the Government can be given for abolishing the Natives 
Representative Council than the confession that the 1946 
deadlock was deliberately planned, and not least when we 
remember that it was carried through even in the presence 
and to the dismay of so redoubtable a champion. of the 
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African people as the late Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. No cause 
will ever be aided in the end of the day, if it can be charged 
against its supporters, on their own evidence, that they 
acted irresponsibly or in bad faith. We hold no brief for 
the Government’s handling of the recent meeting of the 
Natives Representative Council, as our comments last 
month revealed. But Dr. Moroka’s statement, if it is 
correctly reported, discloses that from the first the position 
was hopeless, for the door of mutual negotiation had been 
closed even before the Council assembled. 
* as *% sk 

A neglected Council. 

What is going to be done about the Social and Economic 
Planning Council? It was started nine years ago under 
the leadership of one of our ablest South Africans, Dr. H. 
J. van Eck, to assemble and co-ordinate the information 
essential to the formation of realistic national policies for 
social and economic development. In the words of its 
commission it was “ to investigate and make recommend- 
ations as to the best ways of promoting the balanced devel- 
opment of the resources of the Union and its internal and 
external trade, as well as the prosperity and well-being of 
the population as a whole. To examine schemes and 
suggestions made from time to time for the improvement 
of the social and economic standards of the various sections 
of the people... . Generally, to advise the Government 
in regard to social and economic policy.” 

Working under the crippling handicap of inadequate 
staff, it has nevertheless done some most valuable work. 
Its reports on such major matters as “‘ Taxation and 
Fiscal Policy,” ‘“‘ The Native Reserves and their place in 
the Economy of South Africa,” ‘‘ Social Security, Social 
Services, and the National Income ”’ have been excellent. 
Furthermore, it has arranged some most revealing regional 
surveys by the Universities of Cape Town, Stellenbosch, 
and Natal, and has carried out a number of special investi- 
gations for various Government departments. 

But it has had the discouraging experience of being 
largely neglected by both Governments which it has served, 
and its staff, at no time sufficient for its tasks, has been 
whittled away until the number of its technical officers has 
been reduced from thirteen to two. When the present 
Government took office its instructions to the Council 
were to continue for the time, at any rate, but to prepare a 
memorandum on the establishment of a Central Economic 
Council to advise the Government. ‘This was submitted 
some time ago, but, apparently, nothing has been done 
about it. 

Yet everywhere are signs that the rapidity and magni- 
tude of our post-war development are over-running us, 
so that we are floundering in deep and dangerous waters, 
desperately in need of both the information and guidance 
which such a council, properly staffed and heeded, could 
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surely give us. We need facts and plans much more than 
the preconceptions of sentiment if we are to build a stable 
national life. ‘There are too many signs today of fumbling 
along and of needless duplication of effort which only 
hinder that process. 

The Plight of the Universities. ; 

The Committee of Principals of our Universities is doin 

its best to induce the State to see that its grants are nig- 
gardly and that unless they are very considerably increased 
it will be impossible to provide the country with the trained 
men and women it needs. The Universities’ case is a 
very strong one ; indeed, the fact that the Treasury grant 
amounts to no more than £55 per student is almost in- 
credible, and argues a serious failure on the part of our 
Governments to appreciate the absolutely vital necessity 
to a rapidly developing country of maintaining a strong and 
growing stream of highly trained graduates. Even inthe 
United States of America, with an exceptionally large 
proportion of its young prople in college, a commission 
appointed by the President four years ago reported that 
the needs of the country demanded that the number of its 
university students must be doubled by 1960. We need 
something of this vision in South Africa, but without 
greatly increased assistance from the Government, stand- 


"ards in our universities can only be maintained by consider- 


able further increases in fees, such as will inevitably reduce | 
rather than increase the numbers able to get university 
training. Our £55 per student per annum compares very — 
poorly indeed with the corresponding figure in Great 
Britain, which in 1947-8, in spite of much heavier national 
burdens, stood at £120 and has since risen to £170, with 
another £9,000,000 set aside for grants to promising 
students of poor families. 

Nor have our universities the same prospects as in 
former days of getting substantial help by means of private 
endowments or legacies, for these sources have been largely — 
dried up by modern taxation—which fact, incidentally, 
increases the responsibility of the State, which absorbs it, 
to be generous. 

Our new Minister of Education has, we understand, 
been an educationist himself, and we should like to think 
that this will help him to appreciate the fact that starving 
the universities will inevitably dwarf and cripple the 
future development of South Africa. It is time to forget 
the old conceptions of what was necessary and to form new 
ones more in keeping with the times and with our rapidly 
expanding future. 

* * * * 
The new Liquor Act. 

The draft of the new bill for the control of the sale of 
liquor has been published. It calls for very careful 
scrutiny by all who are concerned for the well-being of the 
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nation and particularly of its rising generation. It appears 
at a time when the facts and figures in regard to our con- 
sumption are more than ever disturbing. In ten years the 
sales of liquor in the Union have trebled, and convictions 


in the courts for drunkenness have doubled. Assaults 


and even more serious crimes committed under the in- 
fluence of liquor have increased so much that high legal 
authorities have felt compelled to call attention to the 
danger confronting us. Social. workers are profoundly 
distressed over the growing addiction to liquor amongst 
the younger people. At the same time the accommoda- 
tion in special institutions for alcoholics is hopelessly in- 
adequate. 

No possible legislation will succeed in making everybody 


sober, but it is obvious that wise and representative control 


| 


} 


| 


out any subsidy, and that is a start. 


could do much to reduce facilities for over-indulgence. 
There are points on which we expect and hope that the 
draft bill will be fought with vigour: the most crucial 
appears to be the constitution of the proposed Central 
Licensing Board which is to control conditions of sale and 
the work of the local boards. This most important body 
is to include men with special knowledge of the tourist 
industry, the agricultural industry ‘obviously the wine 
farmers), and the liquor industry. That looks altogether 
too much like a board well loaded in favour of maintaining 
the flow of alcohol, and we cannot but view the proposal 
with deep concern. Enhanced liquor sales and _ less 
drunkenness are quite incompatible. We would suggest, 
also, that no Central Licensing Board can be regarded as 
representative which does not include some women. 
* * * * 

A Durban Industrialist speaks. 

Mr. W. Sage, who is a trustee of the National Develop- 
ment Foundation, and who already lives up to his name, 
had this to say recently :-— 

“The most important question we sedlaceiallcts are 
sas; is Native housing and we are the people responsible 
for its complete and utter failure. We have never tried.”’ 

“*T do not say and never have said, that industrialists 
must provide Native housing. But we must be in a posi- 
tion to go to municipalities and local authorities and say we 
have provided our employees with the means to pay for an 


economic dwelling. 


*“ A survey by the National Development Foundation in 


Durban shows that of 25,000 Natives 13,500 are paid £9 to 
£10 a month. 


“ This group is paid enough to occupy a dwelling with- 


“‘ But what about the others? ‘If half can pay, what 
about the other half ?. What will industrialists do with the 


_ group that is just on the breadline, and what will they do 


“with the other half who are below it ? 


“The answer is methodical training. A kraal Native 
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obtains the same standard of productivity in semi-skilled 
occupations as a European in six months, if properly in- 
structed.” bas 

* % a bd 
Honour where Honour is due. 

When the University of Oxford recently conferred an 
honorary degree on Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, one of the qualifications 
for this high award, as set out in the official citation, was 
‘‘ exceptional statesmanship in Paceaniaty peaceful rela- 
tions between Europeans and Africans.” The acknow- 
ledgment is well deserved, for Sir Gustities has pursued 
with courage and consistency a policy at once realistic and 
humane, with the result that a spirit prevails north of the 
Limpopo with which we in the Union are ceasing to be 
familiar. For most of his seventeen years as premier he 
has also been Minister of Native Affairs, and it is to him 
that most of the credit is due for the enlightened policy 
which has, amongst other things, enlarged the Native 
reserves to an area greater than that at which the Union is 
aiming and to which it moves so slowly, improved both 
medical and agricultural services, established Native 
rights in their urban areas, and maintained friendly rela- 
tions between Natives and the Police. Behind these 
progressive achievements lies a clearly held and fearlessly 
expounded philosophy. ‘‘ We are anxious”’ he said in a 
Christmas address to Salisbury Rotarians, ‘to build up 
this country on the basis of a partnership between the 
various races, not to use colour as a test of a man’s ability 
and culture. There is nothing altruistic in this; any 
other plan in. this dangerous world would lead to the 
removal of our European descendants. We can only 
develop and hold this country as partners.” And, later 
in the same address, ‘‘ Liberal democracy is not the creed 
of slaves or the dispossessed. It is the working faith of 
men who have acquired a stake ‘in society, men who are 
sure: of themselves and their own worth.” Here, in 
effect, is the old Cape policy which we in the Union have 
deserted, to our great cost and bewilderment. Southern 
Rhodesia has a common voters’ roll for Whites, Coloureds, 
Indians and Natives. The Non-European in Southern 
Rhodesia can feel that the way upward is not~barred to 
him, and in consequence there is a very great measure of 
tranquillity. 

Fanakalo. 

A brief but sprightly discussion appears to have arisen 

at the recent conference of the Institute of Race Relations 


over the “‘ pidgin”’ language which has won its way into 


general use on the mines of South and South- Central 
There was a paragraph in the Institute’s annual 
report about courses in this ‘‘ language’ which had been 
prepared by the Institute, and Mr. Rheinallt Jones spoke 
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of the benefits which it had brought on the mines of the 
Anglo-American Corporation, on which 58 per cent of the 
African workers came from outside South Africa and knew 
neither Afrikaans nor English nor any of the Union’s 
African tongues. ‘Since’ its introduction”? he said, 
‘there has been a fundamental improvement in the 
workers’ state of mind and a lowering of the incidence of 
assaults. . .. Moreover men who have learned Fanakalo 
are found easier to educate in their own languages.” But 
apparently it makes Prof. Jabavu’s purist soul squirnt and 


shudder. :“‘ The very word’’ he complained, “ makes us 
tingle all over. It is a degradation of our beautiful African 
languages.”” But he admitted that its economic value to 


the mining companies was undisputed. Mr. Junod 
sympathised profoundly with him but felt that we must be 
sensible about it. ‘‘ Fanakalo”’ he claimed, ‘‘ has created 
a bond between the European and this fellow-African 
which cannot be ignored. I have been struck by the 
atmosphere “which this otherwise dreadful thing has 
brought into human relationships.””. With a warning from 
one of the missionaries present that Fanakalo must*not be 
regarded as opening a way of insight into African mentality 
the paragraph was accepted. 


Somerville Gilchrist. 


When the Arbuthnot Holiday Home for Ministers and 
Missionaries was. opened at Brook House, Pretoria, in 
1938, the organisers were most fortunate in securing as 
their first Warden a man of the spiritual calibre and long 
experience of Somerville Gilchrist. It was then forty 
seven years since he had first come to Africa to pioneer in 
the wilds of the Belgian Congo under the auspices.of the 
Congo Balolo Mission, then only two years old.. -Condi- 
tions were terrific. Inthe firsttwenty-years of the Society’s 
work no fewer than thirty-six of its missionaries laid down 
their lives for Africa. But Mr. Gilchrist carried on in 
that primitive, exacting field for thirty-one years as a most 
competent all-round missionary—traveller, preacher, 
teacher, diplomat, builder, farmer, doctor, linguist—an 
outstanding example of how the life of a devoted servant 
of God offers the fullest and most satisfying scope: for the 
development of all the gifts of the most talented man. He 
was for a generation the apostle and staunch friend of the 
neglected and cruelly exploited peoples of the darkest 
region of the Dark Continent, and played an active part in 
bringing to an end the terrible rubber atrocities. 


In 1922 he was compelled to surrender at last to the 
rigours of one of the worst climates in the world, and came 
to South Africa, where he served Presbyterian churches in 
Dannhauser, Dundee and Malvern, with ‘a recuperative 
interval in England. The gracious evening years were 
spent in the work at Brook House; for which he was sé 
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admirably fitted. He leaves behind him a truly wonder- 
ful record of service for Christ and Africa. 
2% ; “y * * 

Sunday School Convention 

Sunday School workers of all denominations are inv ited 
to attend the 36th National Sunday School Convention of 
the S.A. National Sunday School Association to be held at 
the Sunnyside Methodist Church, Pretoria, during Easter 
from the 23rd to the 26th March. Further particulars 
from The Secretary, S.A. National Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


Our Readers’ Views. 
BOY SCOUTS 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—On page 4 of the January 1951 issue of The South 
African Outlook appears a statement which, in the interest 
of accuracy, I think it well to correct. ’ 

It is said that “after a long struggle, the name ‘ Path- 
finder’ disappears from the title of the African Boy Scouts 
Association of South Africa. African Scouts will now use 
the same badges and organisation as European ; an attain- 
ment of full Scout status which would have delighted the 
heart of B.P., the founder of the Movement.” 

It is true that the name “ Pathfinder’ now disappears 
trom the title of the African Boy Scouts Association, but 
the “‘ long struggle”? ended in 1936 when full scout status 
was granted to the Pathfinders by the South African Scout 
Council at its meeting held at Durban February 25th-27th. 
Although B.P. was present at that meeting he took no part 
in the discussion but he was manifestly delighted at the 
decision come to. Since that time Pathfinder Scouts have 
used the same badges and organisation as the European 
Scouts and there has never been any question as to their 
full status as scouts. It was quite open at that time for the 
term “ Pathfinder” to be dropped, but in view of the 
honourable record of the Pathfinders their representatives 
asked that the name might be retained side by side with 
that of “Boy Scout.” ~ 

Now that a new generation has arisen in the a 
—a generation to whom the term “ Pathfinder” has no 
great significance—the Headquarters Council of the S.A. 
Pathfinder Scout Association at its meeting in July thought 
fit to bring the title of the movement into line with that of 
the other Non-European sections (Indian and Coloured) 
by substituting the term “ African”? for ‘ Pathfinder.” 
No other constitutional change took place and the status ‘4 
the Africans is exactly as it was in 1936. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. P. WooprFIELp. 
Divisional Commissioner, Tvl. 
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Is Apartheid dead ? 


THE seuss acaanal conference of the S.A. Bureau of 


Racial Affairs was held in Pretoria last month. The 


specific subject of study this year was ‘‘ The Native in 
Industry ’’—and most of the papers read made one wonder 
if the conference were not that of the Institute of Race 
Relations. 


The Bureau was founded, most people suppose, with 


HL.N.P. approval, and in opposition to the allegedly ‘liberal ’ 
Institute of Race Relations, to study and promote the 
separate development of South Africa’s races on the 
assumption that apartheid is the correct scientific approach. 


It has no non-European members. 


Dr. Language, Chairman of S.A.B.R.A., took strong 


exception to the statement that it had been established 
with Nationalist Party approval—but when he amplifies 


objects, 
racial affairs and as to the implications and application of a 


this by saying it was established in 1947 by a group of 


lecturers at Stellenbosch University, with, as one of its 
“the creation of an enlightened public opinion on 


policy of apartheid,” it certainly seems closely allied to 
Government policy. 
With one notable exception, the addresses show a new 


awareness of the difficulties of apartheid, and we hope that 


the Government will learn from the realities faced at the 
conference. As The Star said, ‘“‘ the addresses given at 


the conference, while approving of apartheid in theory, 


had seriously questioned its practicability. It was clear 


that the Bureau had so far failed to find a solid and factual 
basis for the apartheid doctrine. 


On the contrary, the 
conclusions were that apartheid would not work econo- 
mically and that there was little justification for it politi- 


cally. The only aspects which by implication remained 


feasible te the traditional ones of residential and social 


| 


¥ 
| 
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separation.” 

The Chairman said that the dilemma facing South 
Africa was that its present Native policy rested on the basis 
of separation while in practice the country’s economic 
development rested on the large-scale integration of the 
Native population. It appeared that the political and 
geographical separation of the Native would have to yield 
to economic demand and to an unwillingness to direct the 
Union’s economic structure in accordance with separa- 
tion. South Africa had, by the centralisation of its 
his areas and made him an essential part of the state in the 
economic and political spheres. If South Africa believed 
in a policy of economic integration, the Native workers 
would have to be accorded the rights and privileges given 
to workers the world over. They would have to be 
acknowledged as citizens: Dr. Language pleaded for 
body to plan and co-ordinate the economic development ie 


| 
een in the European cities, taken the Native out of 
4 


the Union in the Native and European areas in line with 
the general Native policy. 

Mr. J. L. de Beer told S.A.B.R.A. that the Native 
worker was busily playing a steadily greater réle in South 
African industry. In 1948 over half of the emplovees in 
S.A. industries had been Natives, and this percentage 
would increase. People who had made a study of the 
efficiency of the Native as a factory worker were generally 
agreed that he was suitable for simple tasks of a routine 
nature. Nevertheless, there were certain limiting  cir- 
cumstances which reduced his potentialities. Firstly, the 
racial distribution in South Africa forced many Natives to 
become migratory workers ; secondly, there was the fact 
that the feeding of many Natives, if not the majority, was 
very unsatisfactory ; thirdly, the opportunities and facil« 
ties offered to the Natives for general and technical training 
were not satisfactory, despite the progress that had: been 
made. Despite the deficiencies in training facilities a 
small percentage of Natives nevertheless achieved such a 
standard. of skill in certain factory occupations that they 
were classified by the wage board as skilled or semi-skilled 
workers. 

Mr. R. Wronsky, Assistant Director of Native Labour, 
suggested the following three limitations to the migratory 
system of Native labour :— 

(1) It should be limited to a small proportion of any 

particular community and to young unmarried men 

(2) Migration should be for limited periods. 

(3) Place of work should be near enough the worker’s 

home to allow constant visits to his family. © 

He also urged a strict control on the activitiés of those 
engaged in recruiting. 

Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, assistant manager of the Pretoria 
Native and Asiatic Affairs Department, speaking on 
‘“‘ Questions connected with Urban Native Labour,” told 
the Conference that Native townships in urban areas should 
be planned on lines similar to those followed by the Natives 
in their own areas, and Natives of different ethnological 
groups should not be mixed in them ; and that the Native’s 
own marriage and social customs should be re-established 
and recognised. More emphasis should be placed on 
practical and technical training in Native education, part 
of a Native’s wages should be paid in kind, and a labour 
advisory board, independent of any Government depart- 
ment, should be created to watch Natives’ interests. 

Dr. F. J. van Biljon, Under-Secretary for Agriculture, 
declared that it was self-evident that future industrial 
development of the Union, if the tempo of fast work was 
to be maintained, would have to make greater use of 
Native labour. With the growth of industry, the const1- 
tution of the industrial population according to race had 
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changed so much that, in ever-increasing numbers and in 
a growing proportion to the European workers, Natives 
had established themselves industrially. In 1939, 58% of 
the total were non-Europeans ; in 1948, the percentage was 
66. There were many difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing industry on the platteland. He urged that use 
should be made of institutions like the development bodies 
set up in Britain for sparsely populated industrial areas. . . 
Without a gigantic effort in this direction, and the reha- 
bilitation of Native agriculture, it was inevitable that to a 
greater extent the Native worker would make his contri- 
bution to the Union’s industrial development in the big 
cities. 

The exception to those addresses with the scientific and 
economic approach was that of Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, who 
opened the Conference. He was obviously speaking, not 
as an expert, but as a member of the Government. The 
Native Affairs Commission he wants to be a body of people 
who thought as the Government did and would follow 
Government policy. ‘“‘ The members must belong to the 
governing party and be full-time ; they must be from both 
inside and outside Parliament. They must follow my 
apartheid policy.”” He wants a branch of the Department 
of Native Affairs to collect and collate scientific facts and 
information about the Native and to do research. Three 
special investigators would be appointed shortly for this 
purpose. Yet there must be in the Government archives 
all the information he needs—and the addresses which 
followed his should have made him think riccewe 2! of 
the Fagan Report. 

He was almost apologetic when he said that to begin 
ae the European would have to provide the finance for 

“the vast project of apartheid,” and that it had to be 
realised that for a long time to come there would be N ative 
workers in European urban industries. 

The Nationalist Press significantly reported little of the 
actual addresses apart from Dr. Verwoerd’s, and confined 
itself to airy remarks about ‘“‘the value of the scientific 
approach, ”’ “the struggle between emotional and econo- 
mic forces,”’ and ‘Apartheid being ‘“ no major formula, but 
a sound policy oe timé, patience, fobepies, 
money and sacrifice.” 

In view of this obvious clash between Government theory 
and the facts as presented to S.A.B.R.A., one can sympa- 
thise with the Minister of Native Affairs’ reported words on 
another occasion—“‘ I am unable to tell you what the policy 
of my Department is, because I am busy studying it in order 
to find out.” To face reality, Government policy will need 
to come closer to the advice offered by the speakers at the 
S.A.B.R.A. Conference and to documents like the Fagan 
Report and the 1947 Report of the Penal Reform Com- 
mission. The latter, dealing with crime, said, ‘“‘ Means 
should be devised to ensure that urban Natives will be- 
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come decent and law-abiding members of society. Mea- 
sures to this end would be the provision of homes for the 
workers, with reasonable means of access to their work ; 
the bringing of wages into closer relationship with the cost 
of living; the establishment of community or people’s 
centres ; the introduction of means for the better and more 
wholesome employment of leisure ; the extension of adult 
education; the establishment of créches and nursery 
schools.” 

As Mr. J. G. N. Strauss said, in his motion of no con- 
fidence at the recent opening ofthe Parliamentary session, 
“This year the S.A.B.R.A. conference had dealt a fatal 
blow at apartheid. It had been formed entirely to study 
apartheid from a favourable point of view, yet nearly 
every paper had shown that economically and industrially, 
apartheid, as outlined by the Nationalist Party, was 
impossible in South Africa.” 

Is it too much to hope now for a new approach, in the 
light of the advice given by 5.A.B.R.A. ? 

E. D. RoBeErRTSs. 


‘* HE, BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 


At a memorial service held last year for Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, his colleague of many years in the work of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, quoted 
most fittingly the closing words of the last document which 
Dr. Jesse Jones prepared for the Fund. It was termed by 
him his “ interpretations of the spiritual foundations ‘of 
Fund programmes and policies” and at the end he summar= 
ised the essential ‘convictions upon’ which he’ believed 
such work should be based. As he set them out they are 
worth pondering as fundamental i ina Christian programme 
of action. 

“1. An impelling consciousness of God and humanity 
as the basic and comprehensive essential to all Chrstes 


* service. 


ge The spiritual significance of health. A conscious 
belief that ‘ the body is the temple of the Holy Spirit.’ 

‘©3:° Consciousness of the interdependence of econo- 
mic welfare and the brotherhood of man, especially: in'the 
relationships of rural and urban peoples. Economic wel- 
fare can be fully achieved only as we realise that we are 
co-workers with God in all economic activities. 

‘4. Interracial and intergroup cooperation as ad 
realisation of Christian brotherhood. . 

“5. Womanhood and the home as the guardian of 
human and especially of the Christian brotherhood. 

a Recreation-—physical, mental, and spiritual. The 
divine recreating of life from the continuous renovation of | 
the blood through the revitalising consciousness of Divin- 
rty.”” 
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What African Church Leaders are thinking 


(In the December issue of the “‘ Outlook” we reproduced 
an address delivered by Canon J. C. Calata to the Cape 
Midland section of the Inter-denominational African 
Ministers’ Federation of South Africa. In this number we have 
made space for a report of the third annual conference of this 
body, received from its secretary, the Rev. A. A. T. seleketsa, 
which consists mainly of the presidential address on that 
occasion, because we believe that many of our readers will be 
interested to learn how some of the Native Christian leaders 
of repute and high standing are reacting to the stresses of the 
present time. We hope that prayer for them may be stimu- 
lated and rendered more intelligent.) 

HE Cape Midlands Interdenominational African 

-. Ministers’ Association held its 3rd Annual conference 

in Port Elizabeth on the 1st November 1950. Ministers of 

all denominations came, from Cradock, Cookhouse, Fort 

Beaufort, Healdtown, Grahamstown. Port Alfred, Alice- 
dale, Uitenhage, Humansdorp and Port Elizabeth. 

This conference meets annually for fellowship and to 
share each other’s experiences. The Theme of the con- 
ference this year was ‘‘ The Church of Christ and Fellow- 
ship.’ 

In his Presidential address the Rev. A. L. Mncube said 
“We have met here for fellowship through Christ and to 
share our experiences in the vineyard of our Lord. These 
are uncertain times and everything is hazy... Since we met 
last year many things which we dreaded have come. and 
those which we treasured had been ruthlessly taken away 
from us. We are living in an era of quick changes. 

“South Africa, the land of our birth, is fighting tooth and 
nail against fellowship of any kind between the Christians 
of different racial groups. So many walls have been 
erected and are still being erected around different racial 
groups that it is almost a crime to be seen in a spirit of 
fraternity with other racial groups. The liberties of the 
people, more so of the people we are called to.lead, are 
being taken away from them every day. ‘This has become 


an era of suspicion and hatred, and the devil has unleashed- 


as never before his dividing forces. * It is almost impossible 
to see the vision of St. Paul of a community at peace with 
each other, a community where there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. _In its place 
we see the laws such as the Group Areas Act, Suppression 
of Communists Act, and the striking off from the common 
roll of the Coloured voter. 

‘All codes of justice seem to be fast crumbling under 
Bal forces of the day. These quick changes have not 
made us any better and are not promising to do so, but 
have left us a little better than slaves. It is here that 
ministers of different denominations should come in and 


lead the Nation to safety. Around us today we hear so 
many voices in the wilderness each crying that it has the 
golden touch to the solution of this problem. 


AFRICAN LEADERS 


“The African National Congress suggests unity and 
fellowship by creating a purely African National Church, 
a Church not born of any vital principle of spiritual 
power, a Church with no vestige of spiritual originality 
in it. The advocates of such a Church quote the success 
of the D.R.C. in welding together the Afrikaans speaking 
people into a united whole. The advocates of this Church 
forget that the D.R.C. began its work among the early 
Dutch people who were adherents of no recognised Church. 

“From the beginning the suggested African Church 
would be built on hatred and divisions. It would confine 
its activities and aggressive energies to the creation of dis- 
cord and division in the existing Churches. Its Gospel 
(Good News) would be freedom from oppression and not 
freedom from sin. It would try to grab from the existing 
Churches by means of splits, as many people as it can, to be 
able to gain ground. The way open to this Church tells 
us that unity will never be achieved by creating a Church 
on the foundation based on division and hatred. | What 
would happen is that the distance between the Europeans 
and the Africans would be widened and that the Africans 
out of touch with European thought would compromise 
with heathenism. Such a church would be more African 
than Christian. 

Other bodies proclaim the doctrine of boycotts and 
non-co-operation. Here also the idea is political and not 
sincere, because some people have come to believe that all 
politicians are at their worst to- day no matter to what race 
they belong. It is said in some quarters that politicians 
never appeared on the scene of death during the May Day 
and the so called Day of Mourning of June 26th. There- 
fore let us here give no opinion but just watch the trend of 
events. © ~ 

THE CLARION CALL 

‘Having outlined the above paths of thought let me 
suggest our own line of thought as ministers of religion. 
We have to uphold the teaching of Christ in this poor and 
broken world, for the teaching of Christ is the only philo- 
sophy which gives hope. Man is still blind to the fact 
that the causes of his troubles are within himself and that 
his relationships with his fellows are wrong. A new spirit 
must be born in him and here is the glorious chance for the 
Church to make itself felt in the world. When most 
people are almost driven to frustration it is for the Church 
to come in and make the people realise the hell which 
can be brought upon a world that rejects God. 
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‘Let us therefore as ministers of different denomina- 
tions come back to the fundamentals. In His ministry 
Christ made it clear that He longed to weld out of the 
hostile and broken world a perfect society, the members of 
which would be bound together by natural regard and 
have only one rule, that of love and service. He started by 
gathering together the members of His Church and then 
bound them to Himself and then to one another. It was 
a singularly happy family consisting of men and women of 
different associations and outlook, but so devoted to 
Him and therefore closely united to one another in Him 
that the tie of fellowship was even stronger than that which 
existed in their families. So began that wonderful move- 
ment we call the Church of God. 

“This movement was multi-racial, and to remain the 
Church of God it must remain a multi-racial Church with 
a multi-racial fellowship, where the Group Areas Bill can- 
not mean anything. 

THE BODY OF CHRIST 

-““ Such terms as the Body of Christ, The Bride, and the 
Temple suggest that the Church was once one and had the 
beauty of unity. There were divisions and heresies, but 
not of a character to prevent Fellowship. The Apostolic 
Government: was one and the Faithful were one-— Rome, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch and Jerusalem were in intimate 
fellowship : ‘See how these Christians love one another,’ 
was what the heathen said when he saw the charity which 
broke the barriers of race, class and sex. This unity had 
a compelling force on the outside world. This unity we 
have lost to-day. Organically we may say we are still one, 
because we all believe in one Catholic Church, but the 
lack of fellowship of His members is a very serious stum- 
bling block. This lack of fellowship is the most serious 
hurt to the Church’s witness to the world. So the very 
first thing we should do is to encourage the spirit of fellow- 
ship and of outward and inner unity. 
take at once. 


One step we can 
We can line up all the armies in battle array 
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against intemperance, immorality, and corruption as a 
united inter-racial Christian army. If this were done all 
social reforms by the state would be unnecessary. 

‘This fellowship may take some time, but in the mean- 
time let us get rid of all such social prejudices as still dis- 
figure that common brotherhood we have in Christ. 

“Tn doing this we must not provoke the hostility of the 
world but we must face it steadfastly. It is still true that 
‘the world hateth me because I protest that its works are 
evil.’ Yet the Church must remember that it is only 
worthy of its regard if it keeps the principles that were 
hers from the beginning. Her moral code was made for 
her by Him who founded her, and though hard things may 
be said of her and her mistakes may be exaggerated, yet 
remember that she is the body of Christ and that we must 
stand by her, especially when her witness is challenged.” 

The Conference then discussed the rapid increase of - 
African sects and made a resolution to be sent to the 
African Ministers Federation to elect a research committee 
to find out means to stop this increase of divisions. The 
tragic thing about these sects was that they are caused by 
any of the following :— 

Racialism, aspiring for power, insubordination, and a 
hope to make wealth. To most of the adherents of these 
sects the central figure is not Christ but their particular 
leader. 

Office-bearers for the year were elected as follows :— 
President :: Rev. A. L. Mncube of the Methodist Church, 

. Grahamstown. 

Vice-President : Rev. S. M. Mokitimi of Hesldroiis 

Secretary : Rev. A. A. Tsekeletsa, Independent Methodist, 
Port Elizabeth. “48 

Assistant Secretary : Rev. J. M. 5..Makgothi, Methodist 

Church, Cradock. 

Rev. 5S. Dakada, Ethiopian Order, Grahams- 


town. 


Treasurer : 


Racial Purity 


Dr, Bruce 


HERE is nothing new in the idea that one’s race can be 
deteriorated by admixture with other races. We all 
inherit and cultivate the conviction that our own race is 
superior to all others. The idea finds expression in the 
action of Abraham when he made his servant promise on 
oath not to allow Isaac to marry an alien woman but-to go 
and find a wife for the child of promise among his-father’s 
kinsfolk. It is quite clear, however, that the idea was 
cherished only by those who formed a kind of aristocracy. 
The rank and file had no scruples about intermixture and 
married as they found it most convenient, 


Gardiner 


In consequence, what we call purity of race is very much 
a fiction with -which the aristocratically minded gratify 
their vanity. Some peoples have indeed been able to 
preserve through centuries a notable exclusiveness, of this 
the Jews provide the example most familiar to us. But it 
is written in Scripture for any one to read that there were 
periods in Jewish history when intermixture with other 
peoples was very prevalent. It was to cope with this that 
Ezra and Nehemiah launched their reformation. As a- 
drastic step towards racial purity they required all Jews 
who had married alien wives to put them away. 


_ miscegenation. 
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It is however quite evident (a) that many Jews saw 
nothing wrong in marriage with members of other races ; 
(5) that the reformation could not alter the fact that the 
stream of racial blood had received alien mixture. 


It may be that the beautiful story of Ruth and Boaz is a 
plea for the validity of mixed marriages. But in the 
Pharisaic current of life and thought, which has so deeply 
influenced Judaism, marriage with non-Jews has always 
been condemned. 


It is significant to note that in South Africa those who 
have been urgent in their plea for racial purity, who are 
now preaching against marriage between Afrikaaner volk 
and members of other races, who, moreover, are introducing 
legislation to further their aims, have always been devout 
students of the Old Testament ; whether or not they have 
drawn their inspiration from that source, there are interest- 
ing points of comparison between the history of the Boer 
people and that of the Jews. 


In early days at the Cape there was no sense of wrong- 
doing in marrying members of another race or colour. 
The Coloured people are a living evidence of this. 


In course of time it was felt, and ever more acutely, that 
marriage between White and Black was socially indefen- 
sible. To-day Black as well as White people condemn 
But into this land many various peoples 
came from many lands and until recently there was never 


_ any question as to the fitness of intermarriage among them. 


In our own day, in their zeal for racial purity, one 
section of the Afrikaaner volk is setting up a standard of 
racial purity which corresponds to what has become 
characteristic of those who form the central current of the 
Jewish people. Members of the Boer race are being 
warned of the danger to their race of marriage with other 
White peoples. In this way they are fostering an apart- 
heid subtle and pervasive. 


No one wants to interfere with neighbours practising 
what they believe to be right; but observers may call 
attention to certain implications of such practice :—(a) 
Those who advocate this kind of purity should consider 
what the reactions of other peoples are likely to be. The 
history of the Jews might be a danger signal. (6) Many of 
us come from peoples which have preserved their indivi- 
duality in spite of the fact that there has been much inter- 
marriage among us. When a British prince was about to 
marry a Danish bride the poet laureate sang, “ we are all 
Danes in our welcome of thee, Alexandra!” 

But what is of much more vital moment is that the 
attitude of some of our fellow-citizens disregards the 
findings of modern scientists and runs counter to the whole 
spirit of the New Testament. 


It is indeed remarkable that the change of outlook 
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illustrated in early Christian records is being justified by 
the research and findings of scientists. (1) It is perfectly 
clear that in the New Testament there is a thorough-going 
break with the Jewish ideal of racial purity. Into the 
Christian Church there were gathered men and women of 
various ‘‘ races and peoples and tongues.’”’ The greatest 
of missionaries described the new community which was 
being formed as one in which there was “ neither Greek 
nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian bond nor free, but (where) 
Christ is all and in all” ‘‘ Since He is all, and all things 
are one in Him. He is the principal of unity through 
whom all the distinctions that mar the oneness of man- 
kind are done away.” — 


Christian people are not required to abrogate common 
sense. Experience in this land has shown that marriage 
between White and Black leads to disastrous results. But 
it would be nothing less than sinful to allow an ideal of 
racial purity to conflict with the will of Him whom we 
worship as “ the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named,’’ to set up 
arbitrary distinctions among those who are ‘the people 
(not of a race, but) of God.”’ 


(2) While the New Testament ought to be the lamp to 
our feet, the light to our path, it is gratifying to know that 
the findings of scientists recently published on the subject 
of Race emphatically justify the Christian attitude. These 
scientists are from various countries where they occupy 
high academic positions. It is impossible to give more 
than a few sentences from their statement, but these 
straws show how the wind blows : 


‘* For all practical purposes ‘race’ is not so much a 
biological phenomenon as a social myth . . . a myth which 
has created an enormous amount of human and social 
damage.” 


“Furthermore, no convincing evidence has been 
advanced that race mixture of itself produces biologically 
bad effects’ ‘‘ The social results of race mixture, whether 
for good or ill, are to be traced to social factors.”’ 


The scientific statement reads like a commentary on St. 
Paul’s words at Athens, ‘‘ God .. . hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the free of the earth.” 


The Scripture Union. 

If anyone wants Xhosa Scripture Union almanacs 
please write to Miss Sprigg, 5 Dominion Street, Cambridge, 
East London. Price fourpence each. It is in booklet 
form, and in addition to the daily portions to be found and 
read there is a reference text, very helpful. 
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South African Bishops 


(The Church of the Province has been deprived of the 
services of three Bishops by resignation. Recent intimation 
was made also ofthe death of Bishop Lee, who rendered 
service in Zululand, Below we pay brief tributes to the work 
of these servants of the Kingdom. 

Editors, “‘ The South African Outlook.’’) 


The late Bishop Lee of Zululand. 

With the passing of Arthur Lee at Eshowe, where he 
had made his home after resigning from the bishopric of 
Zululand, the Zulu people will feel that one of their staun- 
chest friends has gone from them. It may seem like an 
extravagance to write that no missionary ever served his 
people more devotedly, but it is hardly possible to say less, 
for from early in the century when he first came to Zulu- 
land he lived and moved about among them as servant, 
friend, counsellor and seeker of their souls for God. ‘Those 
who knew him during his student days at St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury recognised the quality of his leader- 
ship, compounded of friendliness, steadfastness of purpose, 
humour and strong good sense. ‘These qualities found 
full exercise in his ministry and took him into the hearts of 
his people. They knew him as.a friend, often outspoken, 
but always kindly, and as their fearless champion at all 
times. Bishop Lee was also a good co-operator and made 
a very. great contribution to interdenominational con- 
ferences, both local and general. He rendered valuable 
assistance towards the founding of the Christian Council. 
A few years ago failing health compelled. him to retire, and 
we may be profoundly thankful that he was granted the 
léisure and time to write about -his years in Zululand in 


Onee Dark Country; a book as: valuable as: it is: is delightful. : 


He was a great human and Christian: 
Bishop Theodore Gibson 

_It is with great regret that we have learned of the resigna- 
tion of the Bishop of St. John’s, Umtata. Bishop Gibson 
has served in South Africa for thirty-four years, 


being elected Bishop of St. John’s in 1943. The recent 
Provincial Synod of the Church of the Province decided to 
follow the Church of England in making changes in the 
Table of Kindred and Affinity. By the new regulations a 
man is no longer prohibited from marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister nor his niece by marriage. Bishop Gibson 
strongly opposed the changes and has resigned because he 
feels he cannot conscientiously administer. the new law. 
Whatever difference..of conviction there may. be on the 


cause of the resignation, all will be at.one in lamenting the. 


resignation of a Bishop who -has: rendered outstanding 
service in two dioceses which are so largely missionary in 
character. Bishop Gibson has been not only a great servant 


He was. 
for fifteen years Bishop of Kimberley.and Kuruman before: 


of his own Church, but. by his friendliness and co-opera- 
tion has endeared himself to many beyond his own Com- 
munion. 
Bishop Wilfrid Parker 

At the close of 1950 Bishop Wilfrid Parker laid down the 
charge of the Diocese of Pretoria, which he has held for 
seventeen years. Notable tributes have recently been 
paid to the service he has rendered not only to the diocese 
but to the whole Church in South Africa. In earlier life 
he was Chaplain to Archbishop Lang of York. He came 
to South Africa, and after serving for a time as a priest at _ 
St. Cyprian’s Mission, Johannesburg, he was appointed in 
1931 Archdeacon and Director of Missions of the Pretoria 
Diocese. When Bishop Talbot resigned in 1933, the 
Archdeacon was appointed to be his successor. Through-. 
out his years as Bishop, great developments, particularly 
on the missionary side, have taken place. In all his work, 
he has been ‘constantly aided by his like-minded wife. 
Bishop Parker has often spoken out fearlessly on. racial 
matters in South Africa. We think it fortunate that he 
and Mrs. Parker are to spend their retirement in South 
Africa and that they hope to go on working for the Church. 
The Rt. Rev. A. Howe Brown, M.A. 1". . ok 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, 1935-50. 

The office of a bishop, we are assured by Holy Writ, is a. 

“good thing,” but it is. apt to be a. very difficult one. The, 
retiring bishop of Bloemfontein would have little difficulty 
in agreeing with this, for he has had a most exacting row to” 
hoe since he was installed i in 1935. Hé came from a big 
London parish to a sphere of work as entirely different’ as 
could well be imagined; ‘and he came at a most difficult. 
time. A man. of unflagging energy, which . entirely 
disguised the fact that his health was far. from robust, his 
achievement in the work of his diocese, at whichever of its 
varied aspects you look, has been very impressive. His 
dignity, directness of approach, humanity, and sound, 
practical common sense commanded immediate respect. 
He made no‘secret of the fact that in some respects he held ° 
to old ideas and ways, and he was honoured for it; since he 
readily allowed to others the freedom to find expression of 
their loyalty in newer ones. The African side of his work 
was very considerable, for Basutoland formed part of his 
diocese until quite recently, as did the very large Native 
townships of Bloemfontein and, towards the end of his 
episcopate, the new mushroom goldfields of the O.F.S. 
The African people had great trust in him as one who was. 
wise and ‘staunch in their service. That Basutoland 
could ‘be. established as a separate diocese of his Church . 
was mainly due to his incentive and to all that he did to 
make it a practicable development. We understand that 
he is accepting work in the West Indies. 
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Sursum Corda 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


THs world presents to the Church in its present con- 

_ dition a unique platform upon which to display the 
glory of the Lord Jesus. Men are admitting their own 
bankruptcy to bring about a new world order about which 
they have thought and hoped for so long : they recognise 
that, somehow, the situation is out of human control. And 
yet, in spite of that fact, and in spite of the readiness to 
assent when the Gospel is proclaimed to them in a lan- 
guage that they can understand, there seems to me to be a 
desperate lack of any real conviction of spiritual need on 
the part of men and women generally. In this modern 
generation we are faced with a situation which is crying 
out for Gospel preaching in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
In so many cases, we, as Christian people, have not re- 
cognised this fact, that witness to Christ is inseparably 
connected with communion with Christ, and prayer to 
God in His Name. We are living in days when the Church 
is in great danger of substituting busy-ness, rush, activity, 
crowded meetings, even evangelistic missions, for men and 
women on their knees in travail before God. The Apostle 
Paul said: ‘‘ Little children, I travail in birth till Christ 
be formed in you.” We have got to realise more than 
ever the direct connection between real prevailing prayer 
and the direct witness to the Lord. Jesus. 


REPELLING THE ENEMY © 


ere has a three-fold effect upon our testimony... First 
of all, prayer drives back the devil. We think of the men 
and women around us.. What charming people many of 
them are ;.some of them far more easy to get.on with than 
many of those who profess and call themselves Christians. 
Many of these delightful people, clean-living, moral, and 
respectable, yet do not give a thought to the claims of God 
upon their lives. How we long that they might realise the 
truth of their redemption through the blood of Christ ! 
And why don’t they ? Simply because the god of this 
world has blinded their minds. . What is the good of talk- 
ing to men about Christ unless the windows of their minds 
are open to Him, unless the evil has been drawn from their 
eyes, and they are able to say in the words of one of old, 
** Whereas I was blind, now I see ?”’ 


What is the position to- -day ? We can talk to people, 
and bear our witness to Christ, and yet they can make us 
feel absolutely stupid as we realise how ineffective we are. 
But what a difference it makes when we begin to talk to the 
Lord about them! For, you see, prayer drives back the 
enemy. I believe that God has placed in the hands of the 
Christian Church this tremendous weapon : and when a 
Christian comes to-God in the Name of Jesus Christ, and, 


fhroubi the merits of His blood, pleads before Him on 
behalf.of one for whom he is really spiritually concerned, 
at that moment, heavenly forces are released which drive 
back satanic powers : and the one prayed for is at last free 
to think for himself about God. 


The Church will advance only in proportion to the time 
which she really gives to secret, prevailing prayer. It is 
prayer which releases the channel through which the 
Spirit of God can flow through our lives into the lives of 


others. 


DRAWING MEN TO CHRIST 


That leads on to this, that prayer draws men to Christ. 
We think of one day in the life of our Lord (Mark Ch. 1). 
He had had a busy time. He had been preaching in the 
synagogue, He had been visiting the home of Simon Peter, 
and healing his mother-in-law who was sick. And_ at 
eventide those who were needing His help gathered round 
His feet, and He healed them all. We read that early in 
the morning, a great while before day, He arose and de- 
parted into a solitary place apart for prayer. When He 
came down, His disciplies said to Him : “ All men seek for’ 
Thee.” (I often think they must themselves have felt 
very humiliated : they, obviously, were not good enough.) 


The world can always distinguish between the. busy 
Christian worker, and the man who really prays : and it is 
the one who really prays that the world will seek after be- 
cause it is conscious of the presence of Jesus in that life. 


Tay. prayer. delivers the man who prays from himself ; 
and perhaps this is the most important thing of all. Think 
of the Lord Jesus in the Garden of. Gethsemane, as He 
sweated great drops of blood and prayed, “ If it be possible 
let this cup pass from Me ; nevertheless, not My will, but 
Thine be done.’ . He was delivered from all things else : 
there was a complete abandonment to God and His 
purposes for the world. . 


God forgive us! Some of us are terribly orthodox and 
fundamental. We pride ourselves on being so sound. 
But not a spark of love for our fellow men seems to shine 
out from our lives. Why? Because it is just head know- 
ledge. There are so-called Christians who have never 
truly been to Calvary, and to know what it is to have their 
hearts broken before Him. It is when people see that we 
really love and-care:for them, when we are prepared to go 
all tengths that we might lead them to Christ, then they 
will-begin:to “‘ take knowledge of us that we have been with 
Jesus.”’ 


(From an address by the Rev. Alan Redpath). 
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Plan of Education in the Protestant Missions 
in Angola | 
John T. Tucker. . 4 


1. Jn villages. Dry season schools for about four 
months. Pre-rudimentary teaching of Portuguese voca- 
bulary, followed by 7% Classe work of the official curricu- 
lum and Bible Study. The teachers of these schools are 
often students from the Normal (Teacher Training) 
schools who get needed experience in this way. Some of 
these schools have school gardens, and as the pupils live at 
home, they have ample opportunity to put lessons into 
practice. They also learn simple manual arts, as the re- 
sources of the community make possible. These schools 
are regularly inspected by African Inspectors sent from 
the Mission Station. This course may take two or three 
years, 

2. Regional schools. Dry season schools for four 
months which serve a group of from three to six villages, 
depending on density of population of the region. Africans 
elected by the Church form a committee and organize a 
regional boarding school, having from 80 to 125 pupils of 
both sexes, with a diplomaed teacher in charge and up to 
four assistant teachers. 1° and 2° Classe official curricu- 
lum with Bible Study is taught, also agriculture in school 
gardens, care of trees in the eucalyptus grove, elementary 
notions of building, sewing, basketry, cooking and simple 
pot-making for the girls, sisal bags, belts, and woven 
blankets and rugs for the boys, etc. This course takes 
three or four years. 


3. Area schools. Wet season schools. Upon the 
completion of the 2? Classe in the Regional schools, 
selected pupils go to a General School situated in the head 
village of each Pastoral area of about sixty villages. - Here 
they begin 3? Classe work of the official curriculum. The 
boys build their own dormitories, provisional or perma- 
nent, under the guidance of a trained African who initiates 
the pupils into the art of using trowel, plumb bob, and 
line. The hand crafts of the regional schools are here 
further developed, as community need arises. Some of 
these Central schools are this year presenting pupils for 
the Government Exame de 37 Classe. But from most of 
them, after one or two years, pupils are sent to the Mission 
Station to be examined, and the best ones as to ability and 
character are chosen to enter the schools on the Mission 
Stations. 


4. Mission Station Schools. ‘The pupils ‘are boarders. 
They study 3? and 4° Classe work, and some are present- 
ed for the Government Exams. Others go from here to 
Trade Schools, or to be trained as leaders in various lines 
of useful work. The schools on the Mission Stations are 


usually carried on the year round, with different sets of 
pupils taking different courses at different times. 


5. Training schools for leaders (Normal Schools) at 
Dondi, Quessua and Quibocolo. 

Selected pupils from the Mission Station Schools are 
sent to the training schools. Heré boys and girls are 
separately housed and taught. At Quibocolo families are 
trained together. The training schools give further study 
of Portuguese and specialized training for leadership in the 
Village, Regional and Area schools, in a four year course. 
Teacher training is given, both theoretical and practical, 
scientific agriculture is taught, which includes selection of 
seeds, rotation of crops, conservation of the soil, and 
methods of preserving food stuffs from the ravages of 
rodents and borers, animal husbandry and poultry raising, 
etc. Trades training is aimed to make the young men 
capable of making and roofing their homes and the simple 
furniture necessary for them, and includes simple carpen- 
try, joining, masonry, blacksmithing, etc. Girls are 
taught homemaking and keeping, basket making, sewing, 
knitting, gardening, and teaching methods, especially for 
small children. All pupils receive practical training. In 
the trades school for example, the cutting of boards to 
exact measurement is of value in the moral training of the 
Africans. All this education is with a view to building up 
a progressive African community, having improved stand- 
ards of living, better health and deliverance from the fear 
of witchcraft. Hygiene is taught in all stages of the 
Mission educational system, and_ a training course for 
African orderlies and nurses is given to some after the 
other training courses have been completed. 

Those who show exceptional ability in Portuguese can 
take the 1° Ciclo do Liccu at Dondi, or go to a Govern- 
ment or private Liceu elsewhere, a Missions helping 
with expenses. 

Religious instruction follows a well-worked out course, 
beginning with the J? Classe in Village schools and con- 
tinuing through the entire school system. There are two 
Theological Schools with a course of three years for those 
graduates of the Training Schools who are chosen to be 
ordained as Pastors. 


6. Vocational Schools. Provision for young men and 
women who have not had a chance to attend school when 
children, is made by Vocational schools for young men, 
where they learn to use simple tools which can be easily 
obtained, new methods in agriculture, etc. There i is atwo 
years’ course for older girls. These specialize in Homes 
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making and domestic ‘arts, sewing, knitting, cooking; 
laundering, and Bible stories for children. 

7, Adult Education, Older men and women are pro- 
vided an opportunity to learn reading and writing by the 
Laubach method. Thousands of Laubach primers have 


been printed and follow-up literature of practical value is 
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being prepared for the new literates. Much useful know- 
ledge is passed on in clubs for men and women, and in the 
camps for boys and girls held in the dry season, and at the 
large church gatherings throughout the year, tree planting, 
hygiene and other helpful measures are discussed. 

The total number under instruction is about 80,000. 


Christian Council Notes 


To all members of churches affiliated to the Christian 
Council of South Africa: 

' At the recent meeting of the executive I was elected 
acting-Secretary with immediate effect, so kindly note 
that all correspondence should now be addressed to-:— 

Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 

As many of you are also interested in the work my wife 
and I have been doing for the last twenty years may I say 
that we shall continue to reside in our home which adjoins 
Ezenzeleni Blind Institute, the governing body of that 
Society having appointed me honorary Chaplain and Wel- 
fare Adviser. I shall also retain my honorary connections 
with work for the deaf and dumb. 

The executive were also kind enough to resolve that 
when the full Council meets later this year my name 
should be put forward for appointment as permanent 
Secretary. I greatly. appreciate this expression of confi- 
dence, but feel the matter must have my careful thought 
and prayer. Secretarial: work: imposes certain disciplines 
of speech and action which I may find difficult at times. 

However, during the next- few months I shall have 
occasion to visit most of our larger cities in company with 


Dr. Helen Keller and her friends who are visiting South 
Africa. In this way I hope to be able to meet most of 
you, and to arrange small informal gatherings—especially 
ministers’ fraternals—at which we can discuss ways and 
means by which the Christian Council can become a 
greater force in our land. It seems to me that we owe a 
real debt of gratitude to our former secretaries, of whom 
the Rey. Stanley G. Pitts was the first in full-time service. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the able way in 
which he has consolidated the work. Now I feel the need 
is for definite expansion. How this can be done, and by 
whom, is a matter which only full Council can decide, but 
we can help in preparation by constant, prayerful consider- 
ation of the role which ecumenical Christianity can and 
should take in the spiritual growth of South Africa. 

If I am able to meet you during the next few weeks I 
hope also to tell you more about the Wilgespruit Christian 
Fellowship Centre, which is steadily obtaining a sure place 
in the-work of the Council, and may (as someone said in 
Cape Town) become the headquarters of our work. 


‘ARTHUR W. BLAXALL. 


Dedication of the John G. Birch Memorial Hall 


IMPRESSIVE SERVICE AT THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE, GRACE STREET, 
PORT ELIZABETH | . 


THE late John G. Birch was one of the founders of the 

South African’ National Sunday School Association 
and was the General Secretary of the Association for more 
than thirty years. His name‘is revered throughout South 
Africa for the great contribution he made to the Sunday 
School movement inthis land, and after his death in 
December, 1946, a fund was opened with a view to achiev- 
ing objects that would further improve and promote the 
Sunday School czuse in the Union. 

One of these objects was the re-furnishing, redecorating, 
and equipping of the Sunday School Institute Hall to 
serve as a Training Centre for Sunday School leaders and 
teachers and to be known as the John G. Birch Memorial 
Hall. 

This work has now been carried through to completion 
and on Tuesday, the 23rd January, 1951, the John G. 
Birch Memorial Hall was dedicated. Mr. Horace A. 


Thompson, Chairman of the National Executive, presided 
and the proceedings were attended by members of the 
Association Executive, Bantu Advisory Committee, local 
clergy and officials of the Port Elizabeth Sunday School 
Union. 

The dedication ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Leonard W. Matthews of Pietermaritzburg, president of 
the. National Association, who also delivered an appro- 
priate address. 

The John G. Birch Memorial Hall is an attractive hall 
situated in the centre of the city. It is furnished with 
student chairs and it houses the library of the late Mr. 
John G. Birch which is to be made available to the Sunday 
School teachers of South Africa. It is hoped that this 
Hall will be the focal point for Sunday School work in the 
country. 
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Some Teachers 


By Dr. RH. 


THe other evening, I was asked to address a conference 

of African teachers. As one grows older, faith in 
conferences grows more feeble. Perhaps one’s thoughts 
are pushed in that direction because some men of little 
achievement have an inordinate appetite for them and belief ’ 
in them. Indeed, there are moments when I incline to 
think them a disease of our time, marked by a good deal of 
fever and retching, followed by lassitude. However, I 
expressed the hope that this conference of teachers would 
be enjoyable and bear good fruit, although I was ungracious 
enough to hint that hope of this kind might be a reminder 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s reply when questioned about his 
thoughts on second marriage. ‘“‘It is,’ he said, ‘the 
triumph of hope over experience.” 

But this conference. of teachers caused recollection to 
awake. It set memory calling up my own teachers from 
childhood onwards. ‘That was no task. ‘Teachers are 
seldom forgotten, since the impressions of early years 
remain distinct and vivid. The face and character of 
teacher after teacher sprang easily to mind. 

There was my father—no professional teacher, but 
perhaps the most influential of them all. With most. men 
it is their mother who fills this role, but mine died ere I 
had completed my second year. For the last seventeen 
years (all his widower life) my father had as his compan- 
ions my twin brother and myself. | He was not effusive. 
Indeed, my most influential teachers have not been amiable 
people. At times he was stern. Yet he was tolerant of 
others’ differing views. One. often knew best what he 
thought or felt by his silence. And long before General 
Smuts had expressed it, my father acted on the words, 
“When I am really angry, I walk away.” He taught me 
supremely two things. To love the Church, and to be a 
lover of good books, especially of history. It is more than 
forty years since he found his grave in the Atlantic Ocean, 
but the impress of his teaching and his character still is 
deeply graven. 

. THE PAST RETURNS 

I went to Sunday School when five years of age. It was 
held in a little room in the basement of a church, and had 
the usual Bible pictures, children’s hymns, and memory 
tickets, brightly printed with a text. So much remains, 
but most of all the face of the teacher—my first teacher 
outside the home. She was grave, kindly, understanding. 
No doubt it was her influence, supplementing that felt at 
home, which made it possible for me to handle the other 
afternoon a book won when I was only seven, and marked. 
‘‘ For excellence in Scripture knowledge.” Three years 
ago, more than fifty years after leaving it, I went back to 


W. Shepherd 


that little room, and some days later spent a long, delight- 
ful afternoon with that teacher, now a woman with silver 
hair. 

My primary school teachers were many. In memory 
they stand with their own distinctive characters. But 
from them comes out one who was among the foremost. 
He filled well the position of principal, though he had no 
university degree. I am told that to-day in a city like 
Edinburgh, with its hundreds of teachers, every teacher, 
even in primary schools, has a university degree, though in 
Scotland no degrees are won by private study. My 
principal was more kindly and human than some others, 
though, like them, he carried in his pocket a leather strap. ~ 
One teacher, a lady and of Standard I, assured us awe- 
struck children of some seven years, that she boiled her 
strap to make it hard, adding salt and pepper to the water, 
to ensure that it would nip! After this fearsome declara- 
tion, tempered with the hope that she would never have 
occasion to use such an instrument in our new class, she 
ostentatiously consigned it to the recesses of a drawer. 
But all was in vain. Within three days it had emerged. 
With the. principal, however, the strap was seldom in his 
hand. ‘Today he is a grateful memory. I think of how he 
introduced me to some books, among them Robinson Crusoe 
but much more of how when primary school days were 
past and the university loomed ahead, his interest and his 
counsel were unfailing. And so they remained until he 
passed to the beyond. 

. _-TRUE SCHOLARSHIP 

My university I reckon to be Edinburgh as there I 
gained my first degree, but the earliest year or two were 
passed at St. Andrews. There I had the inestimable gain 
of sitting at the feet of John Burnet, Professor of Greek 
and of worldwide reputation. He took us through Plato’s 
Phaedo, the book that tells of the death of Socrates and 
relates the memorable conversation he and his friends had 
before he drank the poison. Burnet must have read the 
book innumerable times, but he never came to the climax 
without being deeply moved and bringing callow students 
under a similar spell. Burnet taught me what true 
scholarship meant. They said that he was a lover of the 
good things of the table, but he left an impression of a 
character essentially lofty, an impression that was deepen- 


ed by his unfailing attendance at morning chapel and his 


quiet appeal to us students to make our practice regular too. 
TITANIC FIGURE 

How can I speak adequately of the titanic figure that 

came into my life when I found myself at New College 

theological hall in Edinburgh, with its Principal Dr. 
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Alexander Whyte? I would more readily ascribe to him 
the possession of genius than to any other man I ever met. 
Principal of New College, minister of the famous Free St. 
George’s congre egation, where one had to queue for ad- 
mission to divine service, freeman of the city of Edinburgh 
which knew him for fifty years, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of his Church—all the honours possible had 
come to him. Yet he began life as the illegitimate son of a 
poor woman, and he was so poor when at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity that he and another student shared their books : 
frequently one of them slept half the night while the other 
pored ‘over a precious volume; then about 2 a.m. the 
sleeper would be awakened to take his turn while his 
companion lay down to slumber. For half a century Dr. 
Whyte reigned. as « king in ‘his pulpit. Week by week 
statesmen, judges, eminent doctors, university professors 
and hosts of other distinguished citizens hung on_ his 
words. Five times each week he preached to crowds, 
even his Bible classes for young men and women being 
each attended by-hundreds. But the man himself seemed 
greater than all his work. He taught me the supreme 
lesson of using every minute of the day. And I find I am 
still sitting at his feet, for twenty of his published volumes 
are at my elhow—a favourite phrase of his—as I write these 
lines. 
FIRST TEACHER ON AFRICA 

I must mention my first real teacher on the subject of 
Africa. I found at New College Mdani Xaba, B.A., an 
‘African from the Transkei. For two years we sat in the 
same classes and constantly met outside them. Often we 
spoke of his country, of his people and their ways, and he 
initiated me into some mastery of the Xhosa clicks. He 
was indeed the human means of leading me to Africa. 
Over thirty-five years our friendship deepened. 

Last January I went to conduct at Gillespie Mission in 
East Griqualand the marriage service of his daughter who 
had been a Lovedale teacher. He was then far on the 
road to death, and indeed while the service progressed he 
lay in a state of coma, but wakened from it before the ser- 
vice closed to send a message of good wishes. A few 
weeks ago he reached the end of the road. 

Few messages have been sweeter to me than the words 
written afterwards by his wife, ‘‘ You will never know how 


‘§ The Blessed 


HEN Sir Harry Smith, Governor of Cape Colony and 
High Commissioner, received, a hundred years ago, 


a long and indignant protest from the French Protestant 


missionaries about affairs in Basutoland, he labelled it, 
“The Blessed Missionaries’ Statement.” Dr. Edwin 


_ Smith has transferred the label and made it the title of the 
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much you meant to: my late husband.”” Among the many 
teachers in this land ‘who have wagner © me of Africa he 
stands in’ the forefront: 


DR. JAMES HENDERSON | ‘ 

And now the last. It was my lot to know Dr. James 
Henderson, the third Principal of Lovedale, during the 
last ten years of his life, and to work in intimate contact 
with him during the final three. For twenty-five years he 
bore the burden of the principalship, so that he came to 
the age of sixty-two utterly spent in. mind—not weary of 
God’s work but weary in it. 

No man could have sacrificed himself more safc the 
African people. ‘To everyone of his tasks—and to many 
that were not his—he bent himself with. infinite care. 
Withal he had a mind constantly open for new methods 
and new voices. Again, he was a kind of intellectual beast 
of prey, fastening on new books and tearing the heart. out 
of them. However busy, he would write a critique of 
some new book that had appealed to him, send it to a 
friend whose judgment he trusted, and Jater discuss the 
book’s faults or merits. 

The engulfing economic deterioration of the African 
people haunted his ‘thoughts all through the last years, 
How many of his predictions in that field have come to 
pass with devastating reality! Yet he had one over- 
mastering desire—the spiritual good of the Bantu, and in- 
deed of all.with whom he had influence. Men’s deepest 
need he reckoned to be not in the realm of economics but 
of the spirit. | Among the many lessons he taught me was 
one conveyed unwittingly: it was the paltry worth of 
human approbation. Self-revealing moments were rare 
with him, but once, as we sat together at the edge or the 
sports’ field, he related how a few years before it had been 
alleged that only three persons in Lovedale had a care for 
Africans—and he was not counted among the number. 
To the end of his days he would pursue any course that he 
believed to be right whatever the odium he might incur. 
Blessed is the man who has had such a master. 

Of these seven, all but one have passed into the unseen. 

But their footsteps echo on—the footsteps of them that 
brought good tidings and published peace. 

‘—The Bantu World. 


Missionaries ”’ 


published volume of the Phelps- Stokes Lectures delivered 
at Cape Town in 1949.* 

- The author, who was born in South Afiica, contends 
that for true progress -in this country Africans have tobe 


*The Blessed Missionaries, Ag Edwin Ww. jSmith, (Oxford Uni- 
versity -Press*;. 10/6). 
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prepared for full co-operation, and Europeans have to be 
persuaded to admit Africans to full co-operation. The 
question he seeks to answer in the lectures is, What con- 
tribution has the Church made, and is making, and ought 
to make towards creating the conditions in which full co- 
operation shall be possible ? 

The book is largely a-urvey, in brief, of the part mission- 
aries have played in the history of South Africa. As a 
representative and servant of the Church, the missionary 
is an introducer, a go-between, a mediator, a daysman. 
He discovers the one race to the other and interprets the 
one to the other. For much of the exploration of Africa 
missionaries have been responsible, but in addition 
missionaries have carried on an inward, psychological 
exploration of the African mind. They have been chiefly 
responsible for the reducing of African languages to 
writing and for the production of books for Africans. 
Missionaries too have been in the forefront of endeavours 
to improve the Africans’ standard of living. And it is to 
the missionary societies that Africans are chiefly indebted 
for education and for the introduction of health services. 

The second lecture is entitled “The Tribunes.’’ In 
their endeavour to establish right relations between human 
beings, missionaries found laid upon them the duty of 
seeing justice done to all. Thus they were drawn into 
various conflicts. In this respect Dr. Smith significantly 
says, “‘ It comes as a surprise to many South Africans 
when they learn that the Voortrekkers had to venture into 
new lands without the spiritual support of a single minister 
of their branch of the Church. The ecclesiastical authori- 
ties looked upon them as rebels and schismatics. Their 
only succour came from missionaries.’”’ In this field Dr. 
Smith, freshly come from the writing of his book, The 
Life and Times of Daniel Lindley, speaks with special 
authority. Dr. Smith narrates many of the controversial 
issues concerning the rights of the subject races with 
which pioneers like van der Kemp, Philip and Livingstone 
became involved. ‘This is carried into the third lecture, 
“The Political Parsons.” Here we meet more intrepid 
figures like John Mackenzie, Eugene Casalis, Adolphe 
Mabille, Hodgson, Broadbent and Archbell. 

In the concluding lecture, ‘‘ Principles and Policies,”’ 
Dr. Smith sets out the Christian principles which should 
regulate human society. It is for the Church to maintain 
these principles within itself and strive for their adoption 
in the State. It is for Christian men and women to put 
them into practice in all spheres of life. Here Dr. Smith 
has many cogent things to say on the long-range policy of 
the Church, ecclesiastical divisions, the worshipping 
together of European and Non-European, equality, in- 
feriority and superiority among races, and so on. 

As we would expect from the author, the book reveals 
great learning. Indeed the quotations from the works of 
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other authorities are so numerous, that one reader wished 
sometimes for less of them and more of Dr. Smith. Ina 
list of the pioneers of Xhosa language and literature it 
seems strange to find absent the name of John Bennie. 
And we regret that the exigencies of space compelled the 
author to pass by the complicated story of political happen- 
ings involving missionaries on the Eastern frontier. 

But these are spots on the sun. The book is a valuable 
addition to South African missionary and general literature. 
We only wish we could have the assurance that many out- 


‘side missionary circles would master its contents, accept 


its lessons, and apply its principles. R.H.W:S. 


New Books 
Christianity and Broadcasting, (S.C.M. Press, 52 pp., 

2/6). 

In 1948 the British Council of Churches resolved to’ 
appoint a commission ‘‘to consider from the Christian 
point of view the influence of broadcasting on the life of 
the nation.’ For the more effective carrying out of its 
task the commission was appointed in two sections, the — 
one to deal specifically with the responsibilities and stand- 
ards of the B.B.C., and the other to consider what broad- 
casting in the United Kingdom can do as a religious under- 
taking. ‘The two reports are combined into one and 
published for purposes of study and comment. The 
opening paragraphs discuss very shrewdly the main 
factors in the situation to which the B.B.C. addresses its 
programmes and define its responsibilities. The more 
direct discussion of the current programme of religious 
broadcasts follows, with a few positive suggestions for 
development or improvement. We hope that the people — 
in charge of the religious broadcasts of the S.A.B.C. will 
study the whole report : they will find it most valuable. 
The closing paragraph, prior to the summary of recom- 
mendations, is for us all :— 

“ Finally, we commend the B.B.C., and especially its 
Religious Broadcasting Department, to the care and 
interest of the Churches. We have learnt to pray as 
Christians for those who carry the gospel to peoples over- 
seas. We believe that we are as much in duty bound to 
pray for those who so effectively transmit the gospel to the 
people at home. ‘To all who are concerned to preserve 
the quality of our culture the B.B.C. must appear as an 
ally. We have reason to be grateful that the direction of 
policy and programmes should be in the hands of those 
who maintain such high standards. Christians, we be- 
lieve, must support them in what cannot be an easy task. 
In particular the Churches must remember constantly in 
prayer those of their number who are engaged in the work 
of the Corporation, especially those whose ministry it is to 
provide the Churches with this unparalleled opportunity 
for evangelism.” : 


